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the aeroplane has changed all this, and although
Great Britain was relatively stronger when Sir Austen
was at the Foreign Office than she subsequently
became, he never had the easy assurance of over-
whelming might behind him.

The great merit of Sir Austen as Foreign Secretary
would seem to lie in his realism: he did not hanker
after the unattainable, but did his best with the tools
that he had* The Locarno Pact, and consequently its
author, was unduly praised at the time, just as it is
now unduly depreciated, but the time will come when
it will be realized that Sir Austen did provide Europe
with an opportunity to set its house in order in peace.
If no advantage were taken of that opportunity the
fault does not rest with Great Britain or her then
Foreign Secretary.

It is hardly necessary to say that out of office Sir
Austen took as keen an interest in what was happening
abroad as when his party was in power. I remember
lunching with him at the United University Club one
day in November, 1930, and as I had just returned
from Italy, where I had seen Signor Mussolini, the
conversation naturally turned on Italian colonial
ambitions. At that time the Duce was seeking expan-
sion in the Mediterranean area, and Sir Austen was
worried over the possibility of a conflict between
France and Italy in respect of Tunis* "The best
solution for Europe," he said, "would have been to
let Italy expand into Asia Minor, as she was promised
by the Treaty of London. No British interest would
have been affected, and it would have provided a
guarantee against the spread of Russian influence in
the Eastern Mediterranean. But the Turks are a
nation again, and it is too late to think of that now."